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WOMAN OF TEHUANTEPEC Photograph by Tina Modotti 


QUETZACOATL’S ARTISTS 


And his people, they the Toltecs Fashioned they the sacred emeralds; 
W onderous skilled in all the trades were Smelted they both gold and silver. 
All the arts and artifices, Other arts and trades they mastered 
So that naught there was they knew not; On all crafts and artifices. 


And as master workmen worked they, 
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N A remote village railroad station 
in the State of Hidalgo, I noticed an 
Otomi Indian with a hand-woven woolen 
bag. He had it twisted around a small 
object, but enough of it was loose to 
exhibit a beautiful stylized bird design. 

“Pardon me, sefior,”’ I said, “ Will 
you please let me see your bag? Don’t 
you want to sell it?”’ 

“No, sefiorita, it is for use.”’ 
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A HAND-WOVEN MEXICAN INDIAN WOOLEN BAG 
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There is art in the humblest object the 
Indian uses. He has a century-old art 
heritage from his pre-Conquest ances- 
tors and ever since the Conquest he has 
had practice in plastic expression in the 
creation of everything to satisfy his 
most elemental to his most complicated 
needs. Every Indian is either a creative 
or a potential artist. 

The Indians before the Conquest were 
great architects, sculptors, painters. 
They wove beautiful cloths, embroid- 
ered, made feather garments, created 
pottery lovely in form and design, and 
lacquered gourds and woods. There 
were among them artist gold and silver 
smiths and those skilled in mosaic and 
exquisite crystal carvings, as well as 
many minor arts. 

We all know what happened after the 
Spaniards came. They destroyed the 
magnificent pyramids, temples, mono- 
liths and documents of painted picture 
writing. 

Some of the Indians were converted, 
but the majority were forced to accept 
the Christian God and later to construct 
and decorate Christian temples to take 
the place of theirown. But the painting 
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A GROUP OF HUICHOLI INDIANS 





INDIAN WEAVER WITH INDIAN LOOM 
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A GROUP OF INDIAN WEAVINGS. THE UPPER GROUP SHOWS THE BELTS AND POCKETS WORN BY THE 
HUICHOLI INDIANS AS SHOWN ON THE INDIANS ON OPPOSITE PAGE. THE LOWER BAG AND APRON ARE 
WEAVINGS BY INDIANS NEAR MEXICO CITY 
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of these new Saints and Gods for the 
churches was done by Spanish artists. 
An ordinance forbade the field of fine 
arts to the Indians. 

It was not possible or practical, how- 
ever, for the Spaniards to interfere with 
the Indian production of the objects of 
prime necessity. These could not be 
imported and there were no Spanish 
artisans to compete. So they continued 
such crafts as feather and lacquer work, 
arts unknown to the Spaniards. 

With the new religion and the new 
population that came with the Conquest, 
new demands were created. The Indian 
artisan’s field of production extended. 
Spanish missionaries taught them new 
crafts and methods, iron and leather 
work, glass-making, for example. Many 
others developed later. 

Even though the Indians were not 


permitted to paint canvases for the 








TEHUANA WOMEN WITH JICAPEXLIS, LACQUER 
DECORATED GOURDS USED FOR CARRYING FRUIT, 
FOOD OR FLOWERS 
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A WOMAN WEARING A REBOSA, A SHAWL 
WHICH IS WORN BY ALL INDIAN WOMEN 


churches, their artists were free to paint 
the miracles that came to them through 
the intervention of the Saints. They 
were a conquered, suffering people, so 
they felt close to the gods. They be- 
lieved, and still do, that their favorite 
Saints will intercede for them in every 
emergency, if they will but pray. A 
mother is dying, and her children kneel 
around her bedside, praying to her 
Saint. She saves her! A man loses his 
sheep or is about to be attacked by 
robbers. He conjures up his Saint, 
prays, and is saved. Or a miner is 
falling down into a deep shaft. He prays 
and reaches bottom unhurt. All of 
these who are thus saved make a 
promise to their Saints and also they 
paint the scene and the story on tin or 
copper and hang them in their churches. 
These paintings, called retablos, or votive 
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offerings, done with a profound religious 
spirit, marvelous in technique and crafts- 
manship, fill the churches. Together 
with the painted ones there are also 
numerous | silver 
offerings of beautiful workmanship. 

To take the place of the little heads 
and figures that can be seen in the 
museums and bought around the ancient 
ruins down to the present time, the 
Indian sculptors developed the art of 
making little clay reproductions of the 


milagros or votive 


life about them, men and women going 
to market with a chicken, or pottery; 
a woman making tortillas, and little 
sculptured animals. They also repro- 
duce Biblical characters according to 
their own conception. Thus Mary and 
Joseph wear rich coats such as they see 
in the paintings in the churches, but 
they make them their own by putting 
straw sombreros upon their backs. All 
of these figures have a use in the making 
up of the manger scenes at Christmas 
and for decorative 
other times. 


time purposes at 

In these and all of the other types of 
popular production, whether of Spanish 
importation or Mexican development, 
since the Conquest, the Indian has never 
lost his own individuality and matchless 
technique. And through a combination 
of historical and economic factors, the 
Indian artist’s ability to create plastical- 
ly with tremendous force and beauty has 
persisted down to the present. 

The recent revolutions, the opening of 
new roads which make city markets 
has made but little 
difference to the Indian in his need for 
home production. Mexico is still in an 
agricultural, handicraft stage. Wages 
that range from a few centavos to a peso 
or a peso fifty a day cannot afford to 


more accessible, 


purchase imported machine-made goods. 
Time for an Indian is not measured in 
terms of dollars and cents. He can afford 
to spend weeks in weaving beautiful 
bags, sashes, and other things for every- 
day use and on sarapes for himself and 
others that come into the possession of 
tourists at a ridiculously low price after 
leaving a profit for the shopkeeper. 

There is nothing that the Indian uses 
to satisfy his most elementary needs 
that is not made among his own people, 
even where machine-made objects are 
available. And everything that the 
Indian forms he touches with beauty. 

Weaving, one of the oldest of the Mexican 
arts even before the Conquest, is still wide- 
spread and important. The oldest inhabitants 
of Mexico, known as the Archaic Civilization, 
were agricultural, and although no cloth was 
found among their artifacts, it is believed that 
they used it for covering the body 
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Among the races that the Spaniards con- 
quered, Aztec, Otomis, Tarascans, and others, 
there was much excellent weaving in fibres, 
cotton, and fur. Cortez wrote enthusiastic 
descriptions about it to the King of Spain. 

The art has come down practically un- 
changed in method and craftsmanship. Cotton 
and henequen and maguey fibres are still used, 
but to these has been added much wool, which 
did not exist, in Mexico, before the Conquest. 
There are also new designs of animals and birds 
and flowers in the weaving and embroideries 
previously unknown by the Mexicans. 

Along with the upright wooden loom,, intro- 
duced by the Spaniards, the simple, pre- 
Conquest type of loom is used everywhere and is 
called telar de otate. In this the warp is fas- 
tened to a post or tree and held taut by a band 
around the waist of the weaver. The weft is 
beaten down with a wooden sword and for 
complicated designs a number of heddles are 
used. 

Spinning is done on a wheel, but more often 
on the pre-Conquest pottery spinning whorls. 
These are small, round, of heavy baked clay, 
modelled with ornamental designs, called in 
Aztec malacatl. They are fitted to a stick or 


“ 


a bobbin and “danced”’ in a bowl, exactly as 
was done centuries before the Spaniards came. 
The malacatl are plentiful and where they are 
not, as in Sonora, I saw wooden imitations. 

Women generally weave on the simple type 
of loom and teach the art to their daughters at a 
tender age, as in ancient times. Men some- 
times weave on them also, but more generally 
they work on the upright ones, on which they 
weave heavy materials such as cloths and 
sarapes. They, too, teach their crafts to their 
young sons—weaving and all of the others. The 
children learn from their parents and carry on. 

There are no general rules with regard to 
centers of weaving. One would expect that the 
Indians farthest away from the cities would use 
most home-woven material. Yet the Otomi 
women who live within easy reach of city 
markets ‘weave cloth for their skirts, while 
others living in mountain villages eight days 
distant from any shopping centers use cotton 
prints made in the Mexican textile mills for 
their long ruffled skirts. 

There is weaving being done in all parts of 
the Republic in varying quantities. It may 
be said, however, that the most and finest 





weaving comes from the states where Indian 
languages and traditions are conserved and 
where the popular arts are flourishing— 
Guanajuato, Jalisco, Puebla, Oaxaca, Michoa- 
can, Veracruz, Chiapas, Mexico, and others. 

Sarapes. The sarape, generally of wool of a 
variety of colors and beautiful designs as varied 
as the weavers that make them, is the showiest 
and most common of all the woven objects. 
The large sarapes are as large as an ordinary 
blanket. They are probably derived from the 
ancient cotton tilma, a straight woven piece of 
striped cotton cloth that goes over the head and 
reaches to the waist. Tilmas are still worn by 
the men who cannot afford sarapes. There is an 
opening in the sarapes so that they can be put 
on over the head also, but generally they are 
thrown around the shoulders with a grace that 
transforms the poorest Indian into a fine and 
noble figure. 

The sarape serves as a cloak by day and for a 
blanket at night; as a carpet to spread objects 
on in the market place; to throw over sticks in 
the open for shelter; to cover the dead; and for 
a wedding cloak. 

Every region, every state, and every village 
uses sarapes that are distinctive in texture, 
color, and design. They are all different, even 
those from the same village; yet there are 
regional patterns that one with experience 
easily recognizes. 

In the villages around Texcoco, State of 
Mexico, the outstanding type is a blue sarape, 
heavy and of a very close weave, with white 
Grecian fret border designs and a diamond 
center piece called a bocamanga, because it 
adorns the opening for the head. The same 
weavers also make sarapes of other colors and 
designs. Sarapes from the villages around 
Toluca, in the same state of Mexico, are much 
lighter in weight, softer, and of natural undyed 
wools, with simple Indian designs that fill the 
whole space. 

In Santana Chautempa, Puebla, the sarapes 
are similar in design to those of Toluca, but 
much finer and of lighter weight. There they 
make many white sarapes, some with borders 
and centers of beautiful flower patterns. 

From Teotitlan del Valle, Oaxaca, come 
sarapes with stylized animal centers on soft 
gray wool and white striped borders; others 
have a large red center and a flower on each 
side on black. They also produce large, heavy- 
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weight polychrome sarapes with calendar stones 
and idols, especially for tourists. 

Sarapes from Xocotepec, Jalisco, are heavy, 
soft in texture, of dark natural wool colors, 
with beautiful borders and centers of bright 
flowers. The Mayos of Sonora make heavy, 
coarsely woven sarapes, but beautiful and 
distinctive in texture and ornate in border and 
center designs. Then there are the bizarre, 
thin, tightly woven and polychrome striped 
sarapes from San Luis Potosi and Aguascali- 
entes that the Mexican Charros love to sport. 

There are numerous styles of sarapes that are 
never seen out of the regions in which they are 
made, beautiful in workmanship and design, 
too many to attempt Even a 
nomadic, backward mountain race like the 
Tarahumaras from Chihuahua, weave. Their 
sarapes are undyed, either of the white or dark 
natural pure wool—heavy, with very simple 
designs but more generally without any. Such 
sarapes, because of their simplicity and quality, 
are always handsome and noble. 

Long ago, during the Colonial period, some 
weaving centers, like Aguascalientes, produced 
exceedingly finely-woven sarapes with marvel- 
ously beautiful designs. Some of these still 
exist in the old family treasure chests and 
occasionally one may be bought at a price of 
several hundred From these old 
examples, it would seem that the sarape 
weaving has degenerated in quality and design. 
And it has in comparison, but they are still 
weaving and 


to describe. 


pesos. 


some very elegant beautiful 
sarapes. 

Bags. Bags of wool and maguey fibres are 
woven and used everywhere in the Republic. 
The most beautiful ones are those of the 
Otomis of the State of Hidalgo and of the 
Huichols and Coras of Nayarit. The Otomi 
bags are of wool, both black and colored, are 
fairly large, and have stylized bird, animal, and 
flower designs. Those of the Huichols are 
generally small, with flowers, but mostly with 
geometric designs. Huichol men wear strings of 
tiny bags around the waist for use as well as for 
decorative purposes. 

Sashes. The use of cotton but mostly wool 
sashes, varying from an inch and a-half to five 
inches in width and from one and a-half to three 
yards in length, is also widespread. These are 
generally woven and worn by women, but men 
also make and wear them. 


These sashes, called 
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fajas or cenidores, like the sarapes and bags 
differ with each region and race. The Aztec 
Indians of Milpa Alta, Mexico, make their 
sashes long and wide with cotton backs and 
wool designs of flowers and birds. Each small 
square of a long and wide sash is different. 
Among the Otomis of the State of Hidalgo 
they are woven of very fine cotton in dark reds 
and blues with a variety of fine figures. From 


around Oaxac: with less 
design, and those from Chiapas are mostly plain 


and coarsely woven. In 


they are narrow 


Michoacan, around 
Lake Patzcuero, the sashes are very narrow, 
stiff in texture, of wool and cotton, lovely in 
color and design. 

Beautiful sashes, principally worn by the 
men, are woven by the Huichols of the Sierras 
of the State of Nayarit. I saw these Indians 
last summer in Tepic wearing their blouses and 
skirts of unbleached called 
manta. Their garments were soiled and torn 
after many days of walking, but stunningly 
decorated with several sashes of brown natural 
wool in geometric designs and rows of tiny bags 
hanging from under the sashes. In addition to 
the bags around the waist the men have many 


coarse cotton 


more woolen bags of various sizes hanging from 
their shoulders, and crossing in front so that 
they fall under each arm. They wear also beads 
around the neck and very low pointed-crowned 
straw hats trimmed with fine bird plumage. 

Women’s Dress. The Huichol men are the 
most conspicuously dressed males among primi- 
tive peoples, but the Huichol women also dress 
up as do the women all over the Republic, and 
they nearly always weave and always make and 
embroider their own garments. 

There is a pre-Conquest style of garment, 


called a quexquematl. It is three-cornered, 


sleeveless, and hangs from the shoulders. The 
Huichol women make these of manta and 


embroider them with beads. Also the Totonac 
women of Veracruz make theirs of white cotton 
with very beautiful embroidered patterns of 
animals and flowers with silk and wool thread. 
But the Aztec and Otomi women weave theirs 
of wool and cotton of dark colors with stripes 
or little figures of contrasting colors. 
Another pre-Conquest style of 
garment is the Auipil, a long sleeveless blouse, 
square-necked. 


woman's 


The women weave the cloth 
for these and embroider them elaborately. 
Women also weave cloth for skirts called 
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enaguas. In Michoacan, around Lake Patz- 
cuero, enaguas are of plain red and black wool. 
As many as ten meters in width go into one. 
Every time the enagua is put on, the Tarascan 
woman carefully, but deftly and rapidly, lays it 
in deep plaits around the waist and ties it with 
several of the narrow colored sashes. The 
Aztec women of Tuxpan, Jalisco, use the same 
type of skirt, excepting that it is always black. 
The women generally go about barefoot and 
their skirts sweep the ground. 

Otomi women of the State of Mexico use the 
ancient chincuete, wide and laid in plaits as 
described above. The material used for the 
chincuetes is usually dark blue, red and purple, 
with narrow white crosswise stripes, a design 
which they used before the Conquest. Form- 
erly it was possible, and it still often is, to 
recognize the village a woman came from by the 
color and stripe of her chincuete. 

Rebozos. The women of the people never 
wear hats nor coats. They cover their heads 
and their bodies down to the waist with a long 
wide cotton scarf, called a rebozo. It requires 
skill to put the rebozo on just right and to their 
skill the Indian women add art, so that their 
costumes are often very beautiful. The 
rebozos serve for cradles in cold regions. It isa 
common sight to see mothers and elder sisters 
carrying babies hanging on their backs cradled 
in rebozos. In the warm climes the babies are 
carried naked on the mother’s hip. 

The rebozos for the poor are always of cotton 
in conservative colors such as dark blues, grays, 
greens, and blacks with stripes running length- 
wise. Rebozos are usually finished at the ends 
with lovely fringe. Recently they are made of 
silks in gay colors, reds, bright greens, yellows. 
There are old rebozos of cotton thread that 
are finer, more expensive and more beautiful 
than the silk ones. 

Famous rebozo centers are Tenancingo, 
Mexico and Leon, and Guanajuato, but they 
are made and sold everywhere. 

Other Types of Weaving. Weaving shops are 
known as telares, which means loom also 
Sometimes several looms occupy one of the 
adobe one-room houses that constitute the 


The women of the family help in the washing 
and the preparation of the wool for spinning 
and dyeing. In regions where the weavers can 
secure better prices for their goods, usually near 
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cities frequented by tourists, it is not un- 
common for them to purchase their wool all 
prepared, and the German dyes. Then the 
quality of the work is inferior and the colors 
sometimes run. In Tehuantepec still exists that 
famous purple dye made from sea mollusks 
and the cloths dyed with it are very beautiful. 

In telares, in addition to sarapes and cloths, 
they weave those cotton tilmas for the men, 
according to the old tradition with red and 
white stripes, and table cloths, napkins and 
aprons. Much of this type of weaving is done 
in Puebla, Mexico, Guanajuato, and Oaxaca. 
The women often add decorative designs by 
hand to the woven materials, for example, the 
birds on the colorful Oaxaca aprons. All of 
these objects so decorated are lovely in quality 
and color. 

Otomi Ayates. Near the Mexican capital, one 
finds side by side with modern trains and auto 
trucks the most ancient forms of transportation 
and methods of carrying burdens. Burdens tied 
in ayates, or carrying cloths, are hung from fore- 
head of Indian carrier as pictured in the codices. 

The Otomis weave and use these ayates in 
great quantities. In the state of Hidalgo 
ayates are plain and loosely woven, but some- 
times as fine as curtain net. I have seen 
Otomi women walking along the roads carrying 
something in an ayate hanging from their 
foreheads and spinning the fibre for other 
ayates as they walked along. 

In the state of Mexico, in the villages around 
Toluea, the Otomis weave their ayates like 
cloth that resembles linen and embroider them 
with several bands of bird and flower designs in 
color. Some ayates of linen, richly embroidered 
with several wide bands, are used for altar 
cloths, and for carrying candles when the 
Indians go on their annual pilgrimages to the 
Senor de Chalma. 

I have already mentioned the beautiful 
Otomi bags, sashes, chincuete:; and quex- 
quematl. The Otomis are a very poor and 
backward race; yet among them one finds the 
finest textile artists in Mexico. I often meet 
Otomis on the streets of Mexico City, the men 
in their manta pajama suits with battered 


Indian home and in it work father and sons. straw sombreros, and the women equally 


unassuming. One has to know something about 
them and to look closely to note that often a 
man is wearing a beautiful old ayate to protect 
his back from the cold, or that the woman has 
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INDIAN POTTERY FROM DIFFERENT PARTS OF MEXICO, VARYING IN FORM, 
TEXTURE, AND PATTERN, BUT ALWAYS INDIVIDUALLY ARTISTIC IN RESULTS 
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an equally beautiful faja hidden by the plaits of 
her chincuete. Thus it often happens with 
these and other Indians—their art is not for 
show but for use. 

Petates. One of the most primitive and 
important household objects is the petate, the 
Aztec for reed and palm mats. The materials 
and manner of making petates remain un- 
changed and they are almost as widely used as 
before the Conquest. 

Petates are made everywhere in the Republic 
where the necessary materials exist and are 
sold in the markets of every city and village. 

A petate laid on the bare ground or on boards 
is the Indian’s bed. In the few instances where 
the bed has been lifted from the ground, boards 
are used instead of a spring and the petate 
instead of a mattress. The Indian comes into 
the world on a petate and leaves it rolled in one. 
For the poor it serves as a coffin. He sits on 


petates and eats off them. On the Day of the 
Dead, November 2nd, when the beloved dead 
are expected to return and to partake of their 
favorite dishes in spirit, their food is placed on a 
petate. Gifts for wedding and other 
festivals are received on a petate. And in 
Tuxpan, Jalisco, a member of the bridal party 
of the Aztec Indians carries a new petate to 
church with him. 

The petates are very inexpensive; a large one 
They cannot be 


new 


may cost only fifty centavos. 
cleaned and do not last long, except those of 
Sonora which are made of a reed so stiff and 
strong that they cannot be rolled. There they 
often use them for walls in the huts. 

Generally the petates are coarsely woven, 
but in Puebla they make a very fine palm 
petate, decorated with geometrical motives in 
reds, blues, yellows and violet. Oaxaca also 
produces some of the same kind. 
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SARAPES ARE BEAUTIFULLY PATTERNED AND WELL-WOVEN BLANKETS USED 
DURING THE 


WINTER OR 


BY THOSE 
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LIVING IN THE MOUNTAIN SECTIONS 
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THE TOLUCA BASKETS ARE GAILY COLORED, BEAUTIFUL IN FORM, AND PRACTICAL IN USE. 


The important and intimate character of the 
petate has given rise to a number of sayings in 
connection with it. A false alarm is referred to 
as a “llamarada de petate’’ (a swift blaze); a 
lingering guest is said to stay to take up the 
petates; when a person dies it is said, “se 
petateo.”’ 

In Puebla they make baskets of the fine 
petate called tompeates, round and open at the 
top, of all sizes; also others that fold into each 
other like a purse. Other Indians make petate 
baskets especially for tortillas that are known 
in Aztec as chiquihuites. 

The Otomi Indians of the State of Mexico 
make colored petate rattles in the form of birds 
on sticks,and undyed petate soldiers on horses 
known as Panchos, and other figures. I have 
hanging on my wall a much admired Otomi 
petate, Angel of Justice, holding the scales of 
justice. 

Baskets. Baskets are as primitive as agri- 
cultural civilizations and the first known in- 
habitants of Mexico were agricultural. There- 
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fore baskets have had a long life here and are 
still made and used. Every region has its own 
special type of basket, depending upon its 
materials and needs. 

In San Juan de Rio, in the state of Queretaro, 
the Indians are famous for their ropes and 
baskets. They make them of the fibre of a 
squat maguey, large and strong, with a dark 
brown band near the top. 

All tourists to Mexico are familiar with the 
Toluca baskets. These are white and colored 
and decorated with animals and people. 
of them are made tall and narrow to hold papers 
and others are for waste and sewing baskets. 

Pottery. In quantity, quality, and beauty, 
pottery is surpassed by no 


Some 


other class of 
popular art. 

Before the Conquest the Toltecs, Tarascans, 
and Aztecs produced high-grade, beautiful 
pottery and at the present time the important 
pottery centers coincide with the regions occu- 
pied by these races in the states already 
mentioned. 
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There are places that produce pottery of high 
finish, complicated shapes and decorations that 
are only within the purchasing means of the 
tourist and Mexicans of means. One of these is 
Puebla, the capital of the state of Puebla where 
the Puebla Talavera is 
imitation of the Spanish Talavera, but it has 
become Mexican in conception and execution. 


made. This is an 


It is heavy, not easily broken, and made into a 
great variety of forms—Jars, vases, flower pots 
of all sizes, plates, cups, saucers—and the pot- 
tery is usually white, decorated with blue and 
touches of yellow. 

Puebla is famous for its tiles. The towers of 
its churches and those of Cholula, said to 
number as many as the days of the year, shine 
like gold or precious stones in the sun. The 
church of San Francisco Ecatepec, a village 
near Cholula, has a complete facade and towers 
of tiles amazingly rich and beautiful in color. 

Tonala, Jalisco, also produces aristocratic 
pottery of purely Mexican development. The 
best types of nineteenth century pottery came 
from there, beautiful examples of which still 
exist. Much of it is unglazed in lovely soft 
grays and reddish browns, richly decorated 
with flower patterns of whites and blues. 
Tonala also makes a very ornate and richly 
decorated glazed pottery. 

Specialties of the people of Tonala are water 
bottles, tinajas, or tall vases with covers, squat 
round vases and vases of all kinds, all very 
lovely in form and decoration. 

Tonala and San Pedro Tlaquepaque, another 
pottery producing village, both near Guadala- 
jara, have been much spoiled by catering to 
tourists but both of these places as well as 
others all over the Republic make lovely 
pottery. The most inexpensive and most wide- 
spread type of pottery is made of ordinary clay. 
It is baked once, covered with a coat of paste 
called greta, which gives it the glaze, and baked 
a second time. This takes all of the necessary 
forms for the needs of the poor, little mugs for 
children’s milk, larger ones for the adult’s 
coffee, special ones for atole, bowls for soup, all 
sizes of pots for cooking. The colors vary from 
a yellowish brown to dark ochre, always with a 
tender decorative touch, a flower or a name. 
A thought from the humble maker to the 
equally humble user. 

Among the many 


kinds of 


pottery, the 


black glazed candlesticks and incensories are 
outstandingly striking. 


These appear in the 
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markets for the Day of the Dead, November 2, 
when the Indians light candles for their dead 
and burn copal at home and in the cemeteries. 

Much beautiful, inexpensive pottery is made 
in Oaxaca, among which the best known are 
the lovely green glaze of Azompa and the kind 
made in the City of Oaxaca, glazed and painted 
with green, yellow, and blue bird and flower 
designs. 

Water jars universally used and made are 
infinite in their shapes, colors, and beauty. In 
the many places where the primitive forms and 
decorations are conserved, those from the State 
of Guerrero are especially handsome. 

The average Indian home is completely fur- 
nished with the objects that I have described— 
clothes, sarapes, petates and pottery. Chairs, 
forks and spoons are not 
But there are some who have means 
and whose homes are less simple. They make 
handsome copper kettles, finely carved choco- 


tables, knives, 


essentials. 


late grinders, wooden spoons, large wooden 
bowls, sieves and other objects. 

Tables are always simple but often of very 

fine Guadalajara still makes the 
primitive leather equipal, a sort of arm chair 
with a round back. Around Toluca the Indians 
make plain chairs with reed bottoms, painted 
and decorated with flower designs. 
Lacquers are also within the 
possibilities of the Indians. The two most 
important centers for these and the painted 
gourds are Guerrero, Michoacan and Chiapas. 

Olinata, Guerrero, is famous for its trunk 
sized and small boxes, and bateas, a large flat 
Trunk boxes of a century ago 
can still be secured. These are decorated with 
European posteard scenes and objects added 


woods. 


Lacquers. 


wooden bowl. 


from the artists’ environment, flowers, birds, 
On the inside cover is an eagle hovering 
Both the old and new ones are 
either black or in light colors and are exceeding- 
ly beautiful. 

Recently Mr. Frederick Davis, of the 
Sonora News, encouraged the artist Indians of 
Olinala to renew the old lacquer method and 
decoration. On these the designs are cut with a 
knife and it is believed to be pre-Conquest in 
The older the lacquer the less it is 


etc. 


over flowers. 


origin. 
painted. 
Michoacan specializes in handsome bateas 
and now they have come to make powder 
boxes, pin trays, articles for tourists and city 


folk. 
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The beautiful Tehuanas, women of Tehuan- of enslavement and in abject poverty. 
tepec, carry their flowers and fruit to the But it is this art creation that has 
market in large, deep, painted bowls that are , : 
made in Chiapas. These are called jicapezles preserved their humanity and that 
and are handsomely painted with flowers, birds ™akes them fit for a new order, already 
and other typical design pictures. initiated by the recent Revolutionary 
Governments. 

There are those who fear that a higher 
standard of living will leave them less 
time for hand production. That must 
come, but there is no reason why the 
same Indian artists cannot produce ob- 
jects of good taste even with machines. 
There is an example of this already in the 

Mexican art is art by the people, for beautiful, inexpensive cotton fabrics 
the people. made in the Mexican textile factories. 

In our modern, industrialized civiliza- It will be a long time, however, before 
tions, art is by the few for the few. The any radical changes take place. In the 
poor go without and the rich look at art. meantime— 

I have indicated above that the Indians A beautiful bag—a poor Indian 
have produced their art during centuries ‘‘ No, sefiorita, it is for use!”’ 


There are many other classes of 
popular art in addition to those that 
I mentioned at the beginning and that I 
have described—toys, silver, jewelry, 
masks, dolls, marionettes, costumes for 
the religious dances, and breads and 
eandies for cooking, in itself an art. 
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A WOOD BLOCK OF TAXCO, THE ARTISTIC AND CHARMING TOWN WHICH BECAUSE OF ITS SETTING 
AND SKETCHABLE QUALITIES IS BECOMING A CENTER OF ATTRACTION FOR ALL ARTISTS GOING TO 
MEXICO 
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THE LACQUER CARVED CHESTS, WOODEN DISHES, AND GOURDS HANDICRAFTS BY THE INDIANS 


OF GUERRERO, MICHOACAN, AND CHIAPAS ARE SOUGHT BY COLLECTORS OF ART CRAFTS 
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Photograph by Hugo Bremehe 
ART PHOTOGRAPHS BY MEXICAN ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS OF MEXICO CITY 
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Photograph by Hugo Bremehe 
THE WIDE ARCHED MOORISH GATEWAY WAS BROUGHT BY THE 
SPANISH AND BEAUTIFIES MANY A BUILDING IN MEXICO TODAY 
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Photograph by Hugo Bremehe 
BEAUTIFUL SPANISH TILED GATEWAYS IN MEXICO OPEN INTO 
GARDEN VISTAS OF FOUNTAINS AND TROPICAL FOLIAUGI 
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Photograph by Hugo Bremehe 
THE BEAUTIFUL CONVENT OF CHURUBUSCO IS A MUCH VISITED POINT OF ARCHI- 


TECTURAL BEAUTY FOR ARTISTS AND ARCHITECTS AND ALL LOVERS OF BEAUTY 
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Photograph by Hugo Bremehe 
THE BELLS OF MEXICO RING FROM GRACEFUL ARCHES AND ARTISTIC DOMES OF LOVELY 
CHURCHES TO BE FOUND IN ALMOST EVERY VILLAGE, TOWN AND CITY OF MEXICO 
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Photograph by Garcia Smarth 
THE TOWERING ORGAN CACTUS APPEARS AGAINST THE SKYLINE 
EVERYWHERE IN MEXICO. THE CACTUS IS USED FOR FOOD, DRINK, 
CLOTHING, AND SHELTER BY THE COUNTRY PEOPLE OF MEXICO 
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Photograph by Garcia Smarth 
THE DAY'S END BRINGS THE SOUND OF 
MANY BELLS AND THE HOUR OF VESPERS 
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(This photographer is unknown) 
SUNDOWN ENDS THE MARKET DAY AND INDIAN CRAFTSMEN TRUDGE BACK ALONG A FIFTY-MILE TREE- 
LINED ROAD TOWARD THE MOUNTAIN ABOVE TOLUCA NEAR WHERE THEIR VILLAGES ARE LOCATED 
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MODERN POTTERY DESIGNS BY THE TONALA INDIANS OF MEXICO 
ARE QUAINT MOTIFS OF ANIMALS, BIRDS, AND TROPICAL PLANTS 


The School Arts Magazine, February 1932 








OLD AZTEC MANUSCRIPTS SHOW WONDERFUL SYMBOLIC PATTERNS 
USED BY THE AZTEC FOR RECORDING IMPORTANT EVENTS 


The School Arts Magazine, February 1932 























PLANT LIFE WAS USED IN CONVENTIONALIZED DESIGN FORM 
FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES BY THE AZTECS OF OLD MEXICO 


The School Arts Magazine, February 1932 
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THE COLORFUL WEAVINGS OF THE HUICHOLI INDIANS OF 
MEXICO SHOW A GREAT VARIETY OF ARTISTIC PATTERNS 


The School Arts Magazine, February 1932 




















DECORATIVE DESIGNS FROM SCHOOLS IN MEXICO CITY, SENOR JUAN F. 
OLAGUIBEL, DIRECTOR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ART IN MEXICO CITY 


The School Arts Magazine, February 1932 
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HE drawing and handicraft division 

of the Department of Fine Arts of 
the Ministry of Public Education in 
Mexico has under its supervision the 
drawing in the primary schools of the 
Distrito Federal as well as the artistic 
direction of craft work, while the 
technical direction and actual applica- 
tion of the plans of the Ministry are in 
the hands of the class teachers who work 
them out in accordance with the needs 
of the particular schools, the lesson 
plans, and the methods toward which 
the various schools tend. 

The drawing department includes a 
number of supervisors who visit for the 
space of an hour and, when the schools 
are very large, for a longer time, giving 
orientation suggestions to the class 
teachers, and class lessons directly to the 
students. 

The activities of the art supervisors, 
who act with the school directors and 
class teachers, are based on a program 
developed in 1926 with the support of 
the Drawing Division and the aid of 
distinguished professors of the Depart- 
ment of Primary and Normal Education 
who co-operated very efficiently with 
the contemporary pedagogical thought, 
forming at the same time a point of 
contact so that the school directors and 
class teachers could without 


accept 





G<DRAWING DEPARTMENT 
inthe PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
of MEXIVO 


Juan F-QraGuisen 
Head of he Department -MexicoCity 


reservations and with good grace the 
program of the Division of Drawing, to 
which we have referred. 

This program, as we have said before, 
partakes in the first place of an artistic 
aim and in the second place of educative 
pedagogical aim, and entirely fulfills the 
needs of the primary school. At the 
same time as the artistic sentiment and 
love of drawing is developing in the 
pupils, progress is made in every line of 
study with which the child is concerned. 
It is well known that often graphic 
expression is the most effective means of 
learning and retaining the things taught 
in school. 

We do not wish to make a detailed 
analysis of the program without men- 
tioning the results obtained by it and the 
form in which it has been possible to put 
it into practice in the schools of the 
Distrito Federal. 

With view to the ends for which school 
art strives, drawing has been divided, for 
the better understanding of the pupils 
and class teachers and a better applica- 
tion of the principles of art, into its 
three fundamental aspects: Illustration 
and free expression, decorative design, 
and construction or orthogonal drawing. 
Under the first grouping the following 
factors are taken into consideration: 
The need of art for a more rapid medium 
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A GROUP OF GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS AND PROMINENT ARTISTS VISIT THE EXHIBIT OF CHILDREN’S 


ART WORK SHOWN IN THE OPEN COURT OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
DIEGO RIVERA IS THIRD FROM THE LEFT 


FIRST ON THE LEFT. 


for the expression of an idea, the environ- 
ment of a child, his interest in a given 
subject, etc. The pupils, with or with- 
out the presence of the art supervisor, 
illustrate historical events both patriotic 
and universal when their inspirations 
come from the history class, certain 
distinctive places when the geography 
class is the point of departure, illustra- 
tions of stories or anecdotes when the 
national language is studied, ete., draw- 
ing always being related to the interest 
which touches the child at the moment, 
through the correlation which the class 
teacher prepares for him with any sub- 
ject that tends to impart knowledge, 
either by the lessons from books, or by 
the personal observations of the student. 


To continue, the tendency is always to 
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SENOR OLAGUIBEL IS THE 


incorporate the information acquired at 
the moment with the plastic expression 
of it which is watched over by the art 
teacher who stands on guard over the 
personality of the pupil, over the faith- 
fulness to details, and eliminates firmly 
outside influences which are unfavorable 
and which might finally cause the pupils 
to loose their initiative. 

The results obtained by not separat- 
ing the child from the definite interest 
which claims him—the school, the home, 
walks through the city or country almost 
always in the company of his parents or 
teachers, inspiring him to draw his con- 
ceptions of the moment—have been 
surprising, and have a complete origi- 
nality pervaded by that ingenuous art- 
lessness with which children view the 
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The Division of Drawing 
works which greatly 
arouse the interest of artists and educa- 


scenes of life. 
has obtained 
tors to whom is clearly conveyed the 
always individual impression of each 
pupil, the personality of the workman- 
ship, and especially the artistic inter- 
pretation which makes of each drawing 
a true pictorial representation of the 
original conception of the child’s mind. 
Surely illustration and free expression 
is most interesting, because it is in this 
aspect of school art that the student re- 
veals that part of his mind which we can 
‘all artistic temperament. A certain 
theme— history, for instance— illustrated 
by a class of thirty or perhaps fifty 
pupils, gives a group of sketches, almost 


all of which are usually found to be 
interesting, but from that group a few 
drawings always stand out for their 
beauty of 


their excellence of 


their 


color, 
composition or motivation—in 
short, for certain characteristics which 
reveal this artistic temperament of which 
we spoke before, and it is here that the 
art supervisor, who has a previous train- 
ing both in the new bearings on art, and 
in the relation of these to the possibilities 
of the students, stimulates and inspires 
improvement of the artistic expression 
of those students but little 
interested in drawing. 

In the second aspect, which is decora- 
tive design, two 
considered 


who are 


things are always 


first, that design is not an 





A GROUP OF MEXICAN CHILDREN IN COSTUMES REPRESENTING DIFFERENT PARTS OF MEXICO DURING 
ONE OF THE WEEKLY CHILDREN 8S FIESTAS HELD BY THE SCHOOLS IN THE OPEN COURTYARDS OR 
PATIOS OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
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PORTION OF A DOOR, SEVERAL DOORS BEING CARVED BY TWO BOYS FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE. THESE 
DOORS ARE USED AS THE MAIN ENTRANCE IN THE OUTDOOR SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE WHICH IS SUC- 
CESSFULLY CONDUCTED BY SENOR GUILLERMO RUIZ, THE NOTED MEXICAN SCULPTOR 
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indefinite project but is intended to 
serve a definite purpose; that is to say, 
designs are worked out with a definite 
decorative use for them in view such as 
application to mural paintings or the 
title page of a book, etc., and later under 
the system of competition designs are 
selected from those of all the students in 
the school or from a certain group, and 
are developed and improved for the 
actual use for which they were intended. 

The second thing considered in the 
study of decorative design is, that 
whenever possible the students should be 
in contact with decorative objects by 
popular artists; their attention is called 
to the decoration of pottery, weaving, 
and playthings, helping them to under- 
stand the beauties of these artistic 
manifestations and assuring at the same 
time the perpetuation of the racial 
artistic traits of each student, so that 
his style and decorative composition 
and the sources of his inspiration will be 
purely Mexican in character, in form as 
well as color. As the majority of the 
crafts are inspired by products of popular 
art, decoration of these crafts should 
always be in keeping with the manifesta- 
tions of Mexican art. 

The third aspect, construction draw- 
ing, satisfies one of the other aims of the 
program, which is to stimulate in the 
children the ability necessary to give 
expression to their instinct for construc- 
tion. Orthogonal or construction draw- 
ing is given in a simple manner in the 
primary school. The children are given 
only the indispensable ways of de- 
veloping in plans and to scale those 
objects which it is a question of draw- 
ing. 

Just as in the two grades of the third 
section where a certain facility in the 








handling of the indispensable instru- 
ments, T-squares, triangles, graphom- 
eters, etc., is taught in correlation with 
the construction plans and the principles 
of geometry and arithmetic, so the 
phase of orthogonal drawing taught in 
the primary school also often demands 
a correlation with the simpler rudi- 
ments of arithmetical and geometrical 
calculation. 

The fundamental exercises of this 
phase of construction drawing are: the 
projecting of some object invented by 
the child, the development of construc- 
tion drawing of an object already 
constructed, and for the last, modifica- 
tions of this object planned by the child 
and additions through the medium of 
orthogonal drawing. 

In the form above described the 
students receive a rather complete 
preparation in the subject matter of 
drawing always related, as we have said, 
in foundation with the activities of the 
child. A constant harmony maintained 
between the three fundamental artistic 
aspects and the knowledge which by 
degrees the children in the academic 
divisions are acquiring, forms the con- 
cept of life which can develop ordinary 
school pupils into true scholars. 

The Department of Drawing has a 
children’s magazine called Pulgarcito 
devoted exclusively to art in which is 
published the best examples of art work 
collected from the schools, and in which 
by means of short articles, the pupils are 
encouraged and art in all its forms is 
stimulated in the primary schools. This 
little publication circulates largely 
among the pupils but a great number of 
copies go to the outsiders who have 
given the drawings of the Mexican 
children the opportunity to awaken a 
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great interest outside of this country. 
At the same time, through the means of 
this propaganda, exhibitions of the 
works of Mexican school children have 
been shown in distant points of the 
United States, in Havana, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Germany, Japan, and other 
countries. The impression made by 
these exhibitions among artists and art 
leaders has been very flattering to the 
childhood of Mexico. 


A STUDENT IN THE 





In conclusion, we may say that in order 
to insure a perfect unity between the 
school principals and class teachers, as 
well as the school inspectors, the Super- 
visors of the Department of Drawing are 
in constant contact with the District 
Supervisors of the Department of Edu- 
cation who visit the primary schools 
seeing to the fulfillment of the plans of 
work in which drawing takes such an 
important part. 
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O ONE interested in arts and crafts 

can realize the great diversity and 
individuality of the arts and crafts in 
Mexico until he visits the country. 
With centuries of Indian craftsmen 
producing design motifs of beauty and 
symbolism, and the influx of medieval 
art brought by the exploring Spaniards, 
plus the many Oriental art influences 
when the ports of Mexico were the cross- 
roads of the cargoes brought by the 
Spanish galleons from the Indies and 
China, Mexico today offers to the artist 
more art interest than any country in 
Europe. 

This, I realize, is a strong statement, 
but having been in fourteen countries of 
Europe on special art quests, devoting 
my entire time to art observation, I 
chide myself when I think how I over- 
looked our neighboring republic, not 
realizing what wonderful art records and 
wonderful present-day arts and crafts 
existed so near our border land. True, 
there are not hundreds of art galleries or 
miles of Renaissance architecture to 


weary one’s eyes and neck, but there are 
hundreds of interesting market squares 
and miles of quaint villages and artistic, 
quaint home and church architecture to 
satisfy those who prefer everyday living 
art, the art of the people. 

the arts and crafts of the 


To me 
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peasant, the honest application of line 
and color to the objects to be used by 
the artist, far surpass the picture 
painted or the object decorated when it 
is done only for show. Art can never be 
other than a selfish art when it is done 
for exhibition only. 
must be done as a sincere expression of 
beauty, not an expression seeking ap- 
plause. For this reason, the finest lasting 
art expressions that have come down 
to us from the past are those objects 
of utility in some artist’s life, which 
he lovingly has enriched with beau- 
tiful thoughts. We call the thoughts 
decorations. 

Everywhere in Mexico finds 
handicraft, beautiful handicraft made 
for use. Every change of location one 
finds different handicraft, the same type 
of objects done in different ways. In 
one state a water jar of pleasing form is 
used. The next town, perhaps, will have 
a water jar of a different form. You will 
be told that you can secure water jars 
at the next village. You may, but they 
will be an entirely different type. Quaint 
chairs are made by the Indians in one 
village. You decide 
from a village nearer the city, but you 
find later that the chairs are entirely 
different in pattern from the ones you 
preferred in the first village. 


To be sincere it 


one 


to secure chairs 


And so it 
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CARRYING POTTERY 


THE POTTERY IN EVERY PART OF MEXICO IS AN ART BASED ON UTILITY, FOR POTTERY IN 
MEXICO IS A VERY USEFUL COOKING WARE AND NOT ONE MADE ONLY FOR DECORATIVE USE 
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IN EVERY VILLAGE AND CITY POTTERY JARS AND POTTERY TOYS 
WILL BE FOUND DISPLAYED IN THE PICTURESQUE MARKET PLACES 
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goes, as every community follows the 
designs of its ancestors, varying perhaps 
from time to time, so that one finds a 
wide, interesting range of arts and crafts 
with every section in the country parts of 
Mexico. 

Mexico is a land with wonderful 
scenery. Dramatic mountain ranges, 
deep valleys with tropical growth. A 
long coastline on its west side and east 
line give many an ocean setting to white- 
walled houses and picturesque villages. 
Mexico’s elongated geographical posi- 
tion and varying altitudes produce 
almost any kind of climate and its 
romantic history makes every part an 
interesting book for the student. It is 
no surprise that so much is being 
written on Mexico or that the art eyes 
of the world are turned to Mexico, for 
Mexico in a brief span of ten years has 
accomplished more individual art than 
the United States has in two hundred 
years. This is because the subserved art 
of the native, the Indian, is now being 
fostered. Not the arts of Europe, not 
the theories of a group of people from 
some other country, are being forced 
upon the students, but their own lives, 
the things around them are being 
expressed in their own way. And as the 
Indian for centuries has used his own 
hands and not machinery to make the 
things he needs, his eye and hand can 
now be equally facile in expressing his 
pictorial art. That is why the Mexican 


artist can achieve artistic wonders, 
while the student of the United States 
whose whole background has _ been 


always to buy what he needs instead of 
making it, fears to use his hands because 
of interfering with manicure ideals, and 
struggles when he enters the field of 
If our educational standards 


handicraft. 
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encouraged more art in labor, then 
labor would not be avoided because it is 
work, but would become joyous work. 
It seems to be the ambition of every 
student to enter some profession where 
he can be a “‘ white-collar” man, where 
his hands will remain idle and his head 
will direct the hands of others. The result 
is that there are too many busy heads 
and not enough productive hands. 
Mexico to me proved that the most con- 
tented groups were those village groups 
who were busy making all that they 
needed within their own community. 
They were happy craftsmen, artist- 
craftsmen, for they enjoyed their labor, 
adding beauty to their wares of utility. 


From the time we boarded the Pullman in 
Los Angeles headed for Mexico on the Southern 
Pacific Railway, we felt we were on foreign 
ground. With notices in Spanish, Mexican 
conductors, porters and diningroom waiters, 
and menus in Spanish, the Southern Pacific 
supplies a comfortable trip with Spanish 
atmosphere down the picturesque west coast of 
Mexico. The west coast line of the Southern 
Pacific touches a group of Mexican towns 
primitive in setting and customs. This part 
of Mexico is watered by several rivers, is 
verdant in foliage, interspersed with gigantic 
cactus of several varieties, the organ cactus 
standing out like sentinels among the rest. 

A hundred miles or so below the border a vast 
desert, the continuation of the desert land of the 
southwest of our own country, divides the real 
Mexico from the United States. As we entered 
the mountain country, the tile-roofed towns, 
always with picturesque church towers, peeked 
out from among forests of foliage and flowering 
shrubs. The humblest pueblos have their 
plazas with trees and the smallest homes have 
their potted flowers, even though the container 
be only a tin can. Every Mexican is a flower 
lover, and many an Indian returning to his 
mountain home from the village market has 
spent one-third of his hard-earned centavos for 
flowers. 

Our first stopping place was Culican, capital 


of the State of Sinaloa. This place, with its 
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THE INDIANS CARRY THEIR WARES IN DIFFERENT WAYS AND ARE TO BE SEEN ON THE STREETS 
DISPLAYING THEIR HANDICRAFTS. THEY ADD A PITURESQUE AND QUAINT TOUCH TO THE STREET 
LIFE OF MEXICO 
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MANY BEAUTIFUL TILE, ANTIQUE IN QUALITY OR THOSE RECENTLY MADE, ARE TO BE FOUND IN 
THE POTTERY CENTERS OF MEXICO, PUEBLA HAS BEEN LONG NOTED FOR ITS BEAUTIFUL TILE 
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POTTERY FROM THE REMOTE PARTS OF MEXICO REVEALS OLD 
FORMS AND ANCIENT MOTIFS INHERITED FROM CENTURIES BACK 
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THE INTERESTING, PRIMITIVE METHODS OF CARTAGE AND AGRICULTURE MAKE 
THE COUNTRYSIDES OF MEXICO AN IDEAL COUNTRY FOR THE ARTIST'S SKETCH BOOK 
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interesting all-day market where -Indians and 
farmers sold their wares every day, interested us 
constantly. Their picturesque pottery, straw 
work and leather craft attracted us, and we 
purchased a group of each. The Rosales Hotel 
is a quaint hostelry with a large inner patio onto 
which all the rooms open. 

Culican is the starting point for mining camps 
in the nearby mountains. The city plazas are 
highly tropical and one of them is flanked with 
double rows of orange trees. The ox carts with 
wooden wheels, the wood and vegetable-laden 
burros, and street merchants delivering milk, 
melons, flowers, and other needs to the home- 
keepers, gave us an immediate introduction to 
the primitive, picturesque street scenes to be 
found in every Mexican city. 

We next journeyed on the Southern Pacific 
to Mazatlan, a seaport on the west coast. 
Situated on a curved bay of blue water, part 
of the city a peninsula with cocoanut-grove- 
covered islands, Mazatlan is South Sea in 
quality. In fact, the moving pictures needing 
the South Sea scenery secure their locations at 
Mazatlan, for the houses and sea craft and 
Indians along the inlets supply the atmosphere. 

Our railroad trip overnight next took us to 
Tepic, the lovely capital of Nayarit. Along 
the way at nearly every village the train 
stopped long enough for the passengers to 
secure food from the many tables set up by the 
villagers along the track. The many venders 
selling guavas, cactus fruit, oranges and other 
tropical fruit, lent action to the many candle- 
lighted tables where the hostess-cook, with 
primitive charcoal stove, cooked and served 
tortillas, eggs, and chocolate or coffee to the 
travelers. These night vistas like so many 
acts came with different settings at each stop, 
always an entrancing picture of lights and 
shadows, silhouettes of sarape and sombrero 
figures outlined against the lighted tables. 

Tepic was entrancing. 
life of the mission towns of early California. 
Here was the church at the end of the plaza, 
the market place nearby where on an extra 
busy day the merchant overflowed to the 
plaza, displaying his weavings, pottery, chairs, 


It visualized to us the 


or rebosas. Beans, melons, fruit, sugar cane, 
shoes, clothing, hardware, everything a Mexi- 
can needs is on display. At night the market 
continues, the food counters illuminated by 


In the 


charcoal fires and flickering candles. 
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plaza the band plays beautifully rendered 
music while many inhabitants promenade 
around and around the plaza, while others rest 
on the seats in the park. The young sefioritas 
in groups are always in the promenade while 
the young sefiors are usually in the group 
passing in the opposite direction. Mexico is a 
country of eyes, and the eyes are well exercised 
in the plaza promenades, especially by the 
young people. 

The “corridas’’ or wandering minstrels of 
Mexico fascinated us. At the plaza in Tepic we 
followed several groups, listening to their quaint, 
plaintive songs, beautifully rendered by singers 
accompanied by the guitar and violin. Their 
subjects, often the native songs of the people, 
are also added to with songs describing current 
events or some tragic recent event in the news of 
the country. In this way they carry the news 
and history of the country in song among a 
people who love music but read but little. 

The streets of Tepic, many of them paved 
with light and dark stones, were clean and 
orderly. The street fronts in the 
section appeared much as a walled facade, 
except when the doorways were opened or 


residence 


the iron-grilled windows were swung back. 
Then a series of beautiful inner patios and 
pleasant rooms revealed. 
masses of flowering plants, 
banana, loquoat, and orange trees gave a back- 


were Fountains, 


singing birds, 
ground to members of the family and guests 
enjoying the evening hours. The rumbling ox 
carts loaded with alfalfa or melons from the 
mountains, the with his 
patient donkey laden with “‘carbon,”’ the milk- 


charcoal vender 
man pouring his milk from picturesque con- 
tainers and passing it through the 
windows to the maid inside, the laughing book- 
laden school children going to the many schools 
now flourishing in Mexico, are scenes to be seen 
any morning in the streets of Tepic. The 
manager-owner of the Hotel Palaccio in Tepic 
Sefor Pingarron, 


grilled 


made our stay a pleasant one 
one of his staff, took us to see the points of 
interest, and to visit several craftsmen from 
of handicraft. 
with the 


whom we secured collections 
He also dickered for us 
Indians who came to the market on week-ends. 


These folk 


weavings with beautiful patterns, a group of 


Huichole 


strange Indian make wonderful 


which are shown on another page. These 


Indians average about five and one-half feet in 
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THE STUDENTS OF THE SCHOOL, ““REPUBLICA ARGENTINA,” 


IN MEXICO CITY DECORATING THEIR CLASSROOM WALLS 
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THE STUDENTS OF THE SCHOOL AT XOCHIMILCO NEAR MEXICO 
CITY PAINTING MURALS AS DECORATIONS FOR THEIR SCHOOL WALLS 
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height and are singularly healthy members of 
the tribe, usually dying of old age. They are 
quick-witted, bathe every day, and are said to 
“have learned to economize the truth.’’ Their 
tradition ascribes the origin of the tribe to the 
south. Their weaving motifs are similar to the 
Guatemala Indian designs and, if anything, the 
Huichole weavings are the better. 

Our visit to Guadalajara, the Museum City, 
with its remarkably interesting old architecture, 
verified the fact that in Mexico there is to be 
found more architecture of a monumental 
character than in all other parts of the western 
hemisphere. Mexico is peculiarly a country of 
domes, real domes of arched solid masonry. 
From Guadalajara we visited beautiful Lake 
Chapala, and also the Tonala Indian pueblo. 
Our hosts, Captain Holms and Mrs. Holms, 
sponsors of the fine pottery arts of the Tonala 
Indians, are encouraging this wonderful art, 
and a description by Captain Holms appears in 
this number. Mrs. Holms has won the con- 
fidence of the Tonalas, and through many dis- 
couragements and experiments has established 
a world-wide recognition for the fine pottery of 
the Tonala. It was interesting to me to watch 
the Tonala artist, with a brush of dog hair held 
upright in the Oriental manner, depict the 
wonderful traceries of foliage, flowers, and 
animals upon the pottery surface. 

Our stay in Guadalajara was made pleasanter 
by the courtesies of the American Club, the 
American consul, the guidance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rouke and of Sefor and Ramire3, 
proprietors of the pleasant Hotel Fenix. The 
in Guadalajara is a fine antique 


Sefora 


museum 
building containing a group of much value to 
any artist going to Guadalajara. 

Our visit to Mexico City brought us to our 
goal, as we had an appointment with the 
Department of Education to visit the art 
departments of the section. Mexico has become 
a country of schools. Its whole thought is that 
of educating the younger generation. We 
attended programs given by the upper schools 
and also those of lower grades and the serious 
progressive plans being put into use, often 
under serious handicaps of limited finances, 
promise great development for Mexico. The 
hundreds of surplus convents and church 


buildings are now being sensibly used for 
schools, hospitals, orphan asylums, putting to 
daily use what in many countries is idle prop- 
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DR. ALFONSO PRUNEDA, MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
IN MEXICO, WHO HAS DONE A MONUMENTAL WORK 
IN PROMOTING ART EDUCATION IN MEXICO 
erty most of the week. As we passed through 
many remote mountain villages we noticed 
former church buildings filled with row after 
row of Indian children at their school desks. 
Many sensible forms of legislation are being 
enacted in Mexico. While they too have the 
liquor problem to contend with, we noted fewer 
cases of intoxication than is visible in our own 
country. They have chosen to use a transition 
plan of encouraging the change to beer from 
their alcoholic tequila, and the schools now 
devote one hour a day to teaching the dangers 
In this manner a tolerant 
program of education is being followed which is 


of strong liquor. 


sure to develop permanent results. Mexico is 
following a program of Mexico for the Mexicans 
and, after centuries of exploitation by outside 
interests, anyone studying the situation cannot 
but hope that Mexico will succeed in its pro- 
gram, for in its success lies the hope for an 
individual national structure for Mexico and its 
wonderful resources. 

Mexico City is a radiating point for many 
splendid trips. No art teacher should miss a 
trip through Cuernevaca, the old Cortez city, 

(Continued on page xviii) 
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ONALA crowns a hilltop eight miles 
east of the city of Guadalajara and looks 
down upon Guadalajara with disdain, for 
Tonala was a city when Guadalajara 
was naught. 

When the Spanish conquerors came 
westward, it was the Tonalteco tribe 
who halted them so definitely that they 
came to terms and made a treaty with 
Queen Juchipil, the white Indian woman 
who ruled at Tonala, thence governing a 
vast domain that stretched clear to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Even now, the Indians of Tonala can 
recount the story of the fight their 
ancestors made; even now these Indians 
are doughty fighters, but their sombre 
eyes lift rarely from their pottery, upon 
which they trace strange lines, never the 
same yet always similar. It is an art 
with them as old as the high hills, from 
which they get their clay and from the 
earth of which they mix their vivid 
colors. 

And this pottery conveys to you some- 
thing that is archaic; that comes out of 
an unutterably long past; that strikes in 
your own heart a sense of the dim times, 
when you, too, were a potter and a 
painter, a hunter and a fisher, and a 
sewer with needles of bone. 

Now it is small, this village, and so 
the potters are not many. All the more 
is their work to be prized as something 





Always the ware has been beauti- 
ful, but crude, full of the imperfections 
that early man had no power to discern. 

Then there amongst 
Indians a white hill woman from a far 
country, but with a spirit kindred to 
their own, and she laid down the law in 
this and that, so that the pottery took 
perfect shape, the colors came to blend, 
the ware became precious indeed. 

The Indians say of her only that she 
has brought out what was truly ever in 
them. They do not say she taught them, 


rare. 


came these 





THE TONALA INDIAN ARTISTS BEND OVER THEIR 
WORK FAR INTO THE NIGHT, LOVINGLY PAINTING 
BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS 
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QUAINT DECORATIVE TOYS OR BEAUTIFUL POTTERY FORMS ARE PAINTED BY THE 


TONALA PEOPLE, WHO USE THEIR DOG-HAIR BRUSH UPRIGHT IN THE ORIENTAL MANNER 
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A GROUP OF TONALA POTTERY SHOWING TYPICAL FORMS AND DECORATIONS 
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A MEXICAN KITCHEN WALL SHOWING COOKING VESSELS, PHOTOGRAPHED BY LUIS MARQUIZ 

















TONALA INDIAN POTTER USES A SIMPLE CIRCULAR FORMED KILN 
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but that she has brought them back to 
the time when they made perfect forms 
and ennobled them with colors of heaven 
and earth. Yet they pay tribute to her, 
and her word with them is always a law 
to be followed. 

So these rounded forms, always with 
flowing lines of grace, have been per- 
fected without cut or pinhole in their 
clay, and their colors are without smear 
or blemish. 

This is not porcelain, nor Sevres, nor 
Chinese blue, but you must see the 
pottery of Tonala to know what the 
Indian of Mexico can do and is doing. 
It is doubtful if in all Latin America 
such ware is being produced today, and 
the name of the village of Tonala 
deserves to be famous. 

The sun falls down below the hump 
back of Tequila mountain, till the out- 
line of Guadalajara on the plain grows 
dim, as if no city sat there, and the 
painters upon clay still bend, far into the 
night, over the forms that they constant- 
ly revolve against their breasts, while 
their brushes of dog’s hair pick out line 
upon line unerringly. It is work, but far 
more it is art, engrossing these Indians 
in the night. In the morning when it 
is cool, some of them will jog trot 
into civilization with their ‘‘huacales” 
(erates of basket work) full of pottery, 
packed in fragrant grass, and few of the 
buyers of their wares will know whence 
their pieces of pottery came or that the 
people who made them once also made 
history. 

For the art of the potter was ancient 
in Mexico long ere Cortez set foot on the 
Port of the Holy Cross; and it was old 
when the Aztecs raided the Toltees; and 
its relies are unearthed from strata of 
prehistoric age long antedating even the 


Toltecs. Thus the Indian potter has in 
himself the maturing of centuries of 
knowledge in his craft and yet for him 
there is always magic in what he does, so 
that his far-sighted eyes will look upon 
his own pieces with wonder and with 
pride, though countless the strokes of his 
brush on the clay surfaces which the 
wheel has turned for him, and well 
though he knows each trick of pattern 
and of waving foliage. 

From one great pit the potters of 
Tonala delve their priceless clay as they 
have dug it from time immemorial. 
From this same clay and from other 
earths, the Indians cunningly extract 
their gorgeous colors of red, green, pink, 
buff, and black; 
from another source. 

The fine clay is milled down to a fine- 
ness of over one hundred meshes to the 


only the blue comes 








THE OUTDOOR KITCHEN OF 


A TONALA INDIAN HOME 
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square inch before it is sun dried and 
ready for the molds and wheels. 

The crude shape is then dried and set 
aside for the decorator, who will invari- 
ably belong to one of those old families of 
artists, which have dedicated themselves 
as far back as the memory of man to the 
art of ceramic painting. 

The finished pieces are sent to the 
baking ovens, where they remain in the 
fierce heat of the fire till the colors are 
baked in to permanence. At the opening 
of the 
cease their work and come crowding 


ovens, molders and painters 


to the oven mouths to assist in lifting 
the pieces out. It is a ceremony that 
none of them will miss, and it is apparent 
at once that this is a ritual from a far-off 
time. 

We people of this century could never 
make these wares. It is true that they 
are made, but really not for us. It is a 
mere accident that we become possessed 
of them, for they were made for Indian 
eyes and Indian worship. So it is 
precious, this stuff of other times, for its 
like cannot be had elsewhere, and it may 
be that the art itself will some day die. 





A BEAUTIFUL TONALA JAR REPRESENTING THEIR TROPICAL 


JUNGLE AT NIGHT. 


DULL VIOLET TREES AGAINST A DEEP 
VIOLET BLUE SKY WITH LIGHT YELLOW STARS DOTTING THE SKY 
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TWO INDIAN WOMEN, A PAINTING BY FRIEDA RIVERA 
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FRIEDA AND DIEGO RIVERA. PHOTOGRAPHED BY EDWARD 


WESTON, NOTED PHOTOGRAPHER OF CARMEL, 
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MILDREDS DRAWING 
in YJEXICO 


oRivera 
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FTER one has considered all the 
arguments, criticisms, and theories gen- 
erally advanced by art professors, con- 
cerning the drawings and paintings of 
children, one fact remains indisputable. 
This fact is, that while the professors are 
inclined to claim credit for much of the 
evident beauty of children’s work, if the 
children were allowed more liberty of 
expression and their own development of 
imagination, the work of the children 
would contain even greater beauty. 

Social circumstances and certain con- 
ceptions in the evolution of educational 
theories have influenced those peda- 
gogues who occupy themselves seriously 
with the subject of drawing to change 
the old ideas of teaching art. The 
principal change is happily the one of 
almost abolishing the imbecile practices 
of copying from prints, fragments of 
sculpture, or line drawings. This was a 
method of art instruction followed in 
Europe until about thirty years ago, 
and in Mexico until the revolutionary 
painters in 1922 combatted the practice. 
Through the sponsorship of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction this stupid and 
barbarous practice which always tended 
toward destroying the imaginative po- 
tentiality of the child, particularly in 
badly orientated schools, was discon- 
tinued. 

The Secretary of Public Instruction at 


Dieg 

















that time, Mr. José Vasconcelos, ac- 
cepted the undertaking of the recon- 
struction of the department of drawing. 
Mr. Adolfo Best was appointed and put 
at the head of the movement and intro- 
duced his ideas and methods. With good 
judgment, Best recruited young artists 
and also instructed some non-profes- 
sionals for the teaching of drawing. 
Best’s method, however, was particularly 
adaptable to work in the industrial 
school, the schools of fine arts, and, in 
general, in all high schools. His method 
was an intelligent, subtle, and a saga- 
ciously qualified plan of the line elements 
in Mexican decorative arts. It 
course toward the comprehension and 


was a 


estimation of the still existing remnants 
of Mexican art. It was a good influence 
against those people incorporated into 
the occidental civilization, those society 
groups who prefer the 
examples of foreign trash to the natural 
beautiful crafts of Mexico. But Best’s 
method, because as someone has said, 


abominable 


‘a shorthand for ornamental drawing,” 
was absolutely inadequate for develop- 
ing the instinct and imagination of the 


child, for it did nothing more than 


imprison his personality within new 
molds. 
Even if the roses, little baskets, 


kiosks, and young deer of Best were 
preferable to the stamps of Julien and 
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WATER CARRIERS’ RECREATION, A PAINTING BY THE YOUNG MEXICAN ARTIST, MAXIMO PACHECO 





CIRCUS ELEPHANTS BY FRANCISCO SALAZAR, FOURTH 
YEAR PRIMARY SCHOOL PUPIL, MEXICO CITY SCHOOLS 
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the chromos of flowers by la Kleinn, 
which the children were obliged to copy 
in the schools, there still existed an 
condition. The children 
had been given examples of excellent 
taste for those “‘samples”’ of abominable 
taste, but even with this change the 
exterior and tyrannical pressure upon 
the child’s spirit had not ceased. 

Manuel Rodriguez Lozano, pupil and 
substitute of Best, in accord with his 
master’s method, next made some ad- 
rances in the teaching of art and better 
results were obtained. He allowed 
greater liberty to the imagination, but 
still kept drawing within an ‘ 


undesirable 


‘artistic”’ 





VILLAGE IN THE TROPICS, PAINTING BY THE 


YOUNG MEXICAN 


category which hindered it from per- 
forming its truly vital function, of being 
linked to every activity and becoming a 
superior utility, beautifying all plastic 
arts. 

The work now being done in the 
Mexican schools shows a high value 
because of its relation to Mexico’s social 
development. There is a great native 
beauty and a deep profitable interest in 
the work by the children. 
may not be blinded by bad faith, incom- 


No one who 


prehension, or simple stupidity, can deny 
that the present teaching of drawing in 
the Mexican schools 
culable progress. 


has made ineal- 


ARTIST, MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 
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HERE are many toy-makers in Mex- 

ico—Panchos and Pepes, Hilarios, 

and Jesuses—and as it is so much nicer 

to talk about an individual than about a 

profession in general, I shall make one 

Pancho do the thinking, talking, and 
toy-making for all of his guild. 

Pancho is the only artist I know of 
who literally lives up to the famous 
maxim ‘‘art for art’s sake.’”’ He has the 
good fortune to supply a public that does 
not concern itself as to the utility of his 
products nor as to whether they are in 
fashion, the handicap to the 
phantasy of an artist. His customers are 
the Indians, who never outgrow their 
desire for something to play with. It 
may be graceful, funny, or grotesque, but 


worst 


as long as it stimulates the imagination, 
it fulfills the only purpose of a perfect toy. 

Sometimes Pancho tries to work with 
a purpose in view aside from that of the 
pure pleasure of creating; but neither his 
clients nor he himself take his efforts 
toward efficiency seriously. He makes 
fancy savings banks, but they are often 
too small to hold even a centavito and 
the slit in the larger ones is almost 
His 


water pitchers do not pour, and their 


always too narrow to pass a coin. 


miniature size Shows clearly that he did 
Thus Pancho 
is the most independent artist in the 


not intend them for use. 


world. As no one expects him to limit 


VPAIICHIO | mw 
the TOYMAKER 


COUNT RENE D'HARNONCOURT 
Art Collector Nexico City 


his phantasy by considerations of utility 
and the material quality of his creations, 
he is absolutely free to fashion a quaint 
world after his own will and fancy. 

In no other country would the peasant 
population devote so much time and 
spend so much money in the purchase of 
purely aesthetic objects. In all Mexican 
markets and in the stands that are set 
up for the special holidays, Pancho is the 
center of attraction. The great number 
of toy stands is most surprising to the 
The Indian 
course, not expensive, but considering 
the purchasing power of the villages, an 
incredibly large amount of them are sold 


foreigner. toys are, of 


on every occasion. 
In order to Pancho’s 


psychology, it is necessary to observe 


understand 


him not only as a creator, but also as a 
dealer and salesman. In a few of the 
larger villages the trade is in the hands 
of a middleman but in the vast majority 
you see old Pancho himself trotting 
along the dusty highways with a huge 
bundle of merchandise on his back. 
Sometimes he walks for hours, some- 
times for days, to get to a distant village 
where the celebration of their Saint’s 
day affords a welcome opportunity to 
burn fireworks, to sell and to exchange 
merchandise and to have a good time in 
general. 


The festival and its gay atmosphere 
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A GROUP OF TOYS GATHERED FROM THE OUTDOOR MARKETS IN MEXICO 


mean more to Pancho than just acertain to sell it for later, he will not consider 
amount of cash. It is practically impos- the additional profit, for that would 
sible to persuade him to sell his mer- mean missing the fun of bargaining and 
chandise on his way to market. Evenif taking part in the festival. Money does 


you offer him much more than he expects not signify for him the equivalent of 
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time and energy spent. He, therefore, 
has no ambition to accumulate it. All he 
wants it for is to buy with it the neces- 
sary and pleasant things he can for his 
immediate use, and he always prefers 
the object or pleasure to cash. 

Pancho does not like special orders; 
he likes to follow his own ideas. If you 
wish to order a dozen pieces of the same 
object, he will probably raise the price, 
because the creation of one model is 
pleasant play, but the making of twelve 
all alike is hard work. 

Most of Pancho’s inspirations come 
from his immediate surroundings. Yet 
it is remarkable how little he cares to 
copy them exactly from life. 

One of the best examples of his 
ability in converting his models into 
decorative objects without spoiling their 
principal characteristics is the birds 
made of gourds in the States of Mich- 
oacan and Guerrero. In the case of the 
lacquer toys, Pancho takes advantage of 
the odd shapes of the fruit. He selects 
his material with great care—a long thin 
gourd for the neck and head and a round 
one for the body. For a long time he 
plays with the separate parts and only 
when he is satisfied with the combina- 
tion does he glue them together. He 
gives his bird a long beak made of a 
thorn, and a nice pair of red wooden 
legs, places the whole figure on a little 
board and applies the lacquer. Then he 
spends many hours in carefully polishing 
the creature, finishing by painting the 
eyes on its head. 

It may seem absurd to talk about awk- 
ward grace, but in describing those 
birds I know of no better phrase. In 
spite of their heavy, grotesque forms, 
they have lovely curves and their slender 
necks suggest graceful motion. 


Most of Pancho’s animal creations 
demonstrate his unique sense of humor. 
He never laughs aloud, but merely 
smiles in a sort of an amused way, as if 
to him life’s weaknesses were a mild sort 
of sport. 

Once he made a big clay pig with a 
heavy round body. It was a rather 
disappointed-looking animal and stood 
for days on his shelf looking at life with 
a most melancholy expression. 

Then Pancho’s mood changed and he 
painted his humble pig with ornate 
flowers, such as he remembered in the 
embroideries of some church, which even 
made him more pathetic. Now this pig 
has a place in the collection of a sym- 
pathetic lady, who appreciates the sad 
humor that gave a humble, melancholy 
pig a princely, flowered cape—a symbol 
of the irony of life. 

The more contrast Pancho can put 
into his creations, the more he enjoys 
them. The second of November in 
Mexico is dedicated to the memory of 
the dead. At this time you will find all 
kinds of death toys on Pancho’s stands. 
He seems to be especially attracted by 
the fragility of the skeletons, for he loves 
to form them of clay with funny wiggling 
wire legs, or to put them on a little clay 
stand with a wire point, where they turn 
around by themselves in bizarre dance 
movements. 

It frequently happens that Pancho 
secures the same results by his primitive 
methods as the very sophisticated 
European artists. A few years ago the 
most modern studios of Vienna and Paris 
started the fashion of tiny blown glass 
toys. They made quaint men and 
animals and the artistic circles were very 
enthusiastic about the novel idea. 

Pancho learned to make glass toys 
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from his ancestors generations ago, and they 
are a popular product in his family. His glass 
toys are dainty little things, not higher than 
an inch and a half, revealing much skill and 
a surprising knowledge of form. Here again 
we find his favorite combination of the 
ridiculous and the pathetic. Some represent 
generals riding on roosters or deer, fierce 
looking charros on scorpions, and others 
combine animal heads with human bodies. 

Pancho’s most fantastic creations, how- 
ever, are of clay, which is cheapest and easiest 
to shape. I have seen birds with the heads 
of old men, owls with those of a queen, and 
animals with the most surprising number of 
legs, as well as other curious combinations. 

Pancho and his art are really not children 
of the 20th century. Modern quantity 
production of imported toys, therefore, are a 
serious danger to him. He cannot compete 
with those cheap, machine-made toys, be- 
cause he cannot adapt himself to conditions 
that will convert his free creating into 
mechanical production. He is only too 
willing to accept the flooding of the market 
with cheap factory-made articles as some- 
thing inevitable, and will even admire the 
artistically worthless products for their 
technical finish. As he is unconscious of the 
merits of his own work, he is often inclined to 
worship indiscriminately that which is 
praised as a product of a superior civiliza- 
tion. Pancho will never put up a fight for 
his art because he does not appreciate it 
sufficiently. He will, however, cling to it as 
long as it gives him a means of livelihood, 
because his art expression to him is as 
necessary as food. 

Pancho may live in misery; he may be a 
helpless victim of disease, but in his work he 
follows his own will and pleasures, and if only 
his most elemental needs are satisfied for the 
moment, he is the most contented being on 
earth. We see him wandering on all the 
highways of Mexico, bargaining on all the 
plazas, and smiling behind his stand at every 
street corner. We most fervently hope that 
we shall never lose him and his playthings— 
the most charming souvenirs of a time of 
delightful inefficiency. 
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Mexico, Land of Arts and Crafts 


(Continued from page 370) 


to Taxco, the picturesque mountain town where 
every street is a Spanish sketch subject. The view 

Taxco from Casa Hunter, where comfortable 
quarters may be had by visitors, is a splendid 
scene. Then there is the trip to the Aztec pyra- 
mids and the trip to the mountain town of Toluca 
where sarapes, basketry, and pottery will entrance 
the handicraft collector. A trip to Puebla to see 
the tile and pottery factories will also enable one to 
visit interesting places en route. 

There are two places in Mexico City every Ameri- 
can should contact. One is the exhibition of Fred 
Davis who has collected the finest group of Mexican 
handicraft in Mexico city, and the other place is the 
American bookstore where Mr. and Mrs. Hill most 
generously advise the interesting things in and about 
Mexico to see and how best to do it. To be in 
Mexico City without knowing the Hills and Mr. 
Davis is an incomplete trip. 

Our crips as guests of Sefor Juan F. Olaguibel, 
director of the art departments in the schools, took 
us to many places where the children were engaged 
in art work. In several schools the boys and girls 
were successfully completing ambitious mural 
paintings on the school walls. The outdoor art 
schools fostered by the government teach any of the 
children or young people how to paint and carve or 
sculpture. Our visit to the school of sculpture under 
Sefior Ruiz showed work done in a sincere, simple, 
massive form truly Aztec in spirit, as it should be, 
for the native source around Mexico city is Aztec 
The subjects of the art work are nature scenes and 
native people. The children of a school will paint on 
their walls the story of the building in which they go 
to school, for many of the government schools are 
housed in former Spanish palaces. The children in 
Xochimilcho have placed murals on their walls 
showing the flower markets and island canals of their 
village. 

Every week-end sees a school fiesta, a large pro- 
gram given in the beautiful large patio of the 
Secretaria of Education, for the children by the chil- 
dren. Dancing, speaking, singing, puppet shows 
bazaars, with all the art work that is necessary for 
the settings, are planned by the schools in different 
units. Monday after the program sees the next 
school group rehearsing for the following week’s 
fiesta. 

The practical arts are not forgotten in all the fine 
arts program. Groups of sefioritas from families of 
different stations in life attend the schools and learn 
to do excellent sewing and the finest type of em- 
broidering. Cooking and household arts are taught 
thoroughly. Wax flowers that could deceive a florist 
are produced, and painting and drawing is a promi- 
nent part of Mexian art. Every Mexican child is a 


potential artist, for they inherit art. Art is visible in 
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the way the humblest Indian merchant arranges his 
wares. Much of the beauty of the church architec- 
ture and details of carving, which exce! in simple 
beauty the details of European churches, owes its 
charm to the Indian craftsmen who gradually were 
permitted to do the work, though the Spaniards at 
the conquest period barred the Indians from the 
arts, feeling their arts would be pagan in motif. 

The young men are learning carving, painting, 
and the mechanical arts. Much could be written of 
the great plans for education in Mexico. To have 
placed art education in a prominent position in their 
curriculum at the beginning has shown a _ wise 
direction, for in a brief period Mexico has achieved 
a high place in the art world, and promises to do even 
greater things. 


There is much that the art schools of the 
United States can gain from the individuality 
and complete severance of foreign art 
influences being advocated in Mexico by the 
art revolutionists headed by Diego Riviera. 
To see Diego Riviera’s work at Cuernavaca 
and Mexico City is to realize that here is a 
man, perhaps the only artist at the present 
time who is doing an immense art work, 
wielding a great influence over the thoughts 
of the people and establishing a new method 
of art procedure. 

I found him a pleasant personality, cour- 
teous to all visitors and in great sympathy 
with the humble people of all nations. He 
has but little sympathy with those who do 
not work or those who affect that which they 
are not. He is an honest believer in Mexican 
art for the Mexican people. 

Without doubt, Mexico as it used to be 
was misunderstood by the United States. 
To judge Mexico by its workers in the 
United States is an error. To see Mexico 
with its beautiful cities, its artistic avenues, 
its parks, of which Chapultepec is the most 
beautiful I have ever seen, is to know 
Mexico as it truly is and Mexico today is a 
new Mexico, progressive and throbbing with 
an ambitious life. Much of this ambition 
centers in her art and its growth must come 
through the schools where Dr. Alfonso 
Pruneda, Secretary of Education, is de- 
voting his every energy toward its growth. 
When I visited him to thank him for his 
courtesies during our visit to his schools he 
said, “I hope the schools of the two republics 
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will co-operate with each other for a mutually 
greater growth and greater understanding; 
and we hope exchange exhibitions of art 
work can be arranged.”’ 


New Books Relating to Art 


Art APPRECIATION, by M. Rose Collins, B.S. and 
Olive L. Riley, M.A. Publishers, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., New York. Price, $1.80. 

This is a textbook for junior and senior high 
schools prepared by these two women who are 
successfully carrying out their ideas in their impor- 
tant positions—(1) Chairman of Art Department, 
George Washington High School, New York City; 
(2) Instructor in Fine Arts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The Preface suggests that 
“Educators are not agreed that taste in matters of 
art can be taught’’; however, ‘“‘Art Appreciation”’ as 
a required book in art is being adapted in the high 
schools of some very large cities. 

The early chapters of the book deal with art 
problems of school, community, and home life. The 
choice of clothing, house furnishing, and other prob- 
lems are to be decided by young people themselves. 
This book gives practical advice and adequate illus- 
tration. In the later chapters the fine arts are given 
very complete attention. Architecture, sculpture, 
painting and the graphic arts each have a chapter. 
As an example on treatment, take the chapter on 
architcture. It is developed thus: Problems of the 
Architect; Appreciation and Architecture; Stages in 
Its Development; Primitive; Egyptian; Greek; 
Roman; Byzantine; Oriental; Romanesque; Gothic; 
Renaissance; Colonial American; Modern American; 
Exercises; Landscape Gardening; City Planning; 
Exercises. All the problems involved in any kind 
of a building seem to be covered and well illustrated. 
The practical questions at the close of the chapter 
furnish the pupils with an incentive to further 
research. 

Whether or not one agrees in every case with the 
authors in their choice of artists and their interpre- 
tation of works of art is not important. To have at 
hand a book which so admirably lays down a plan 
for study and at the same time gives the sources for 
further research is a great help to any teacher. 

The book has 334 pages, 534 x 8%, fourteen 
chapters and over two hundred illustrations. 


Toys anD Toy Makers, by James 8. Tippett 
Publishers, Harper & Brothers, New York. Price, 
$2.50. 

According to Mr. Tippett 23,794 men and women 
in the United States earn their living by making 
toys. We make more toys than any other country— 
$90,000,000 worth in one year! The author takes us 
on an interesting tour of some of the principal toy 
cities and tells us how the toys are made, interspersed 
with lots of anecdotes and entertaining facts. He 
takes us first to the store windows where every 
known toy is displayed to the envy of every observ- 
ing child. Then to the great factories like the Old 
Men’s Toy Shop where they make blue elephants 
with red eyes; the Doll Factory, the home of dolls 
that talk and walk; to Tryon in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of North Carolina, one of the most 
interesting of all the toy shops; to Irvington, N. J., 
where they make the electric trains; and finally to 
Toy Town in Winchendon, Mass., which keeps the 
Boston & Maine R. R. busy hauling many carloads 
of materials and finished toys. 
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There is considerable art in the making and the 
decorating of toys. The book is worth having in the 
primary grades and in the home. 


FaBrRics AND CLOTHING, by Sarah MacBride and 
Ellen McGowan, Ph.D. Publishers, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price, $1.00. 

Miss MacBride is teacher of clothing, Shaw Junior 
High School, Philadelphia. Miss McGowan is a 
member of the faculty of the School of Practical 
Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
authors have succeeded admirably in presenting a 
book which fulfills their hopes—to give girls in upper 
elementary grades and junior high school an under- 
standing of the fabrics they use and see every day; 
to give a foundation for intelligent buying; to foster 
an interest in their clothing and in home furnishing. 
These ideals are accomplished in the fifteen chapters, 
such as: Origin of Fabrics; Textile Fabrics; Making 
Fabrics; Finishes; Color and Design; Clothing 
Budget; Intelligent Buying; Clothing and Health; 
Making Our Clothing; Well Dressed Girl; and a 
Glossary of Everyday Fabrics. The book has a 
place in the Department of Home Economics as 
well as in the girl’s room in the home. 


Drawinc Games, by Celia Bernstein, Special 
Teacher of Drawing in New York City Schools. 
Publishers, The Godlove Company, New York. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This 56-page paper-covered pamphlet gives 
twenty-two lessons in drawing in the form of 
“games.” They might be called progressive games, 
since they start from the simplest and by well- 
graded steps proceed to the more difficult; which 
may account for the ingenious sub-title, ‘for little 
boys and girls, middle-size boys and girls, and big 
boys and girls.’”’ A few paragraphs from the Fore- 
word will tell the story most effectively. 

“In ‘ Drawing Games,’ written in simple language 
which the average child can readily comprehend, 
beginners in art are led to express themselves in 
original illustrative work, in drawing the human 
figure, in drawing animals and many types of objects, 
through their own study of the various problems.” 

“The introduction of art principles, expressed in 
the child’s own language, makes it possible for him 
to be his own art critic.”’ 

‘* ‘Drawing Games’ may be used as a textbook in 
public and private schools in the city; in the rural 
districts; or, as material for profitable use of leisure 
time in the home. It may be used by itself or in con- 
junction with any prescribed course in art, as its 
objective is to teach children how to draw, thereby 
encouraging confident, free expression. ”’ 

The conversational style of composition makes it 
“easy reading’’ and the nine full page illustrations 
make the text just that much more useful. 


APPLIED ARCHITECTURAL Drawina, by Towne R. 
\bercrombie. A textbook for the study of the funda- 
mentals of architectural drawing. Publishers, Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 

From the first chapter on reading house plans 
through the remaining ten chapters on orientating 
the house, procedure in drawing popular types of 
houses, room planning, construction principles, etc., 
the book is definite, readable and generously illus- 
trated with diagrams. construction drawings and 
finished architectural sketches. 

A 150-page book, technical without being exces- 
sively so, and capable of creating a wider apprecia- 
tion of the art of architectural designing, it is 
suitable for use as a text or reference book for any 
elementary course in architecture. 


Tue Art or Lerrertnc—a Report by a Special 
Committee appointed by the Council of the British 
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All phases of costume design and strat 

textile, stage design, dresstr iking, m nery 
etc., taught in shortest time consistent with 
thoroughness. Incorporated under Regents 
Our Sales Departn ent disposes of students’ 
work. Every member of advanced classes 


often placed by our free employment bureau 
In last Arnold, Constable Company Compet 
tion, all awards were made to Traphager 
students, as well as all Costume awards in Persian Comps 
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also Ist Prize in Beaux Arts Ball Contest sponsored by Art 
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This new pin, in Silver Plate, 35 cents each or $3.50 
per dozen. In Sterling Silver or Gold Plate, 50 cents 
each or $5.00 per dozen. Your choice of any one or two 
colors of enamel and any three or four letters. 
Write for our Free 1932 Catalog 
Showing new, snappy Designs 


BASTIAN BROS. COMPANY 
78 Bastian Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 








THE 
usually encountered in this 
H EA D work. Excellent as a guide in 





|| A portfolio of sixteen progres- 
|| sive plates teaching the funda- 
} mentals of the construction 
i of the bony structure, the 
1} muscles, proportions, etc., of 
the human head, reducing to 
a minimum the difficulties 


popular poster making and 
illustrating 


Write Dept. S.A. for 


@ copy on approval 
The Bruce Publishing Co. 


524-544 N. Milwaukee St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Frances M. Beem 


Price, $1.25 














SHOW CARD COLORS 


In a brilliant range of 24 colors, 
where bold and striking results are 
These colors are opaque 
for poster work also. 2 0z. jar 25 c. 
Tint card on request. 


required. 


WINSOR & NEWTON'S 


OIL COLOURS 


In Double-Size Tubes—Save Money—Most Economical 
(Also Supplied in Single and Student-Size Tubes) 


Everything for the Artist, Student and Schox 0. 
Write for folder of items interesting you, and dealer’s name 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 EAST 17TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 














A NEW ARTS saxo CRAFTS 
CATALOGUE... 


Write for our complete new 76-page catalogue 
of Arts and Crafts materials and tools. Infor- 
mation regarding the National Crafts Award 
in Basketry being held under the 

auspices of the Scholastic Magazine, pe ws 
155 West 44th St., New York City, Weaving 


° ene P 
may be obtained by writing to that Mosahoerk 


publication. Weneraft 
atiking 
National Crafts Supply Company a - 


94 Lexington Avenue New York City 














Institute of Industrial Art. Publishers, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, London and New York. Price, $1.25. 

Art has been defined by a well-known supervisor 
as “a beautiful way of doing things.”’ One would 
think that no new beauty could be imagined in the 
art of lettering and yet designers are constantly 
bringing out new type faces, new poster letters, and a 
new technique. This particular document of 48 
pages, paper covered, is the result of an exhaustive 
inquiry for the purpose of making recommendations 
for the improvement of the standard of lettering 
in the various crafts and trades other than printing. 
pics “Lettering in Stone” is taken up. In recent 

-ars important examples are seen on war memorials, 
ome of statues and fountains, and inscriptions on 
buildings. Then follows s chapters on the “Craft of 
the Signwriter,” ‘Applied Lettering,’ and “En- 
graved Lettering on Metal Work.” Workers in 
these crafts will find many valuable practical helps 
in this little book, which is well illustrated. 


MECHANICAL DrawinG, Book Three, by Horace 
E. Boggy. Publishers, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York. Price, 60 cents. Books One and Two of this 
series were reviewed in September. Book Three is 
designed for students in the second year of mechapn- 
ical drawing. 

Famous Paintinas, compiled by Francis H 
Robertson; Interpretations by Dr. Henry Turner 
Bailey. Publishers, The Art Extension Society, New 
York. Price, $1.00. 

The first of these attractive books, Landscapes, 
has already been reviewed in THe Scuoout Arts 
MaaazinE. Current titles now include books on 
“Children,”’ “‘Pastorals,’’ ‘“Interiors.’’ The Inter- 
pretations by Dr. Bailey are particularly valuable 
since they are among the last of his published works 
Dr. Bailey died November 26, 1931. 

& 

ScHo.astic, the n: ational magazine for high school 
classrooms, offers $10,000 in prizes and scholarships 
for creative work by high school students in literature 
and in visual arts through the Eighth Annual 
Scholastic awards. 

The competition also includes 576 State Awards 
in the literary division. All six scholarships are in 
visual arts. 

In addition, supplementary prizes are offered for 
creative work in one-act plays, pencil drawings, 
drawings in ink, cover designs in crayon, tempera and 
water color, linoleum block prints, reed and raffia 
work, jewelry and metal work and wood carving. 
These additional awards are offered by the following 
well-known manufacturers: Samuel French, Inc., 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Newspaper 
Institute of America, Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Esterbrook Steel Pen 
Mfg. Co., American Crayon Company, Milton 
Bradley Company, National Crafts Supply, Ulster 
Knife Works, William Dixon, Inc. 

Several booklets are in preparation by sponsors to 
assist participants in the Awards. For complete 
rules and information write to the Scholastic Awards, 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

% 

Tue AMERICAN Express Company has been ap- 
pointed Official Travel Bureau for the Intercollegiate 
Alumni Extension Service. Mr. E. T. T. Williams, 
comptroller, has prepared a very attractive Sum- 
mary of the Educational Tours of Europe offered by 
this Service, an important feature of which is the 
possibility to gain Academic credits. Teachers will 
appreciate this, especially in those states where this 
is a requirement. Here are a few of the tours with 
cultural goals, either of which will make a vacation 
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in Europe of great interest and profit: Art Tour 
under Prof. Charles M. Richards of Oberlin College; 
Architectural Tour, under Prof. W. M. Campbell 
of University of Pennsylvania; Education Study 
Tour, under Dr. Thomas Alexander, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 

Write to American Express Company, 65 Broad- 
way, New York City, for full information about 
these or other special tours. 


a 


. 

ArT APPRECIATION APPLIED TO Civic PLANNING. 
One of the required courses in the second term of the 
Samuel J. Tilden High School of Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
art appreciation. 

Each student in the grade designed on paper and 
translated into soap an original conception of a sky- 
scraper. The students’ perceptions were sharpened 
and their imaginations augmented by photographs 
and sketches of important and interesting American 
skyscrapers. 





The time required for the work is the usual time of 
five periods of forty minutes each. Mrs. Eva 
Margolies, the teacher in charge of this subject, 
chose white soap as the medium to get over the idea 
of the third dimension and the sculptural quality of 
architecture with its emphasis on simplicity, unity, 
rhythm, harmony, light and dark shadows. 

When the students completed their work in the 
period of art appreciation, Mr. Samuel 8. Schuster, 
chairman of the Art Department, gathered all of the 
work together and used it as a lesson in Civic 
planning, as illustrated in the photograph. 

Information regarding ways and means of utilizing 
white soap as the medium for the expression of art, 
architectural models, sculpturing in the round or bas- 
relief, may be had for the asking from the National 
Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 East 11th Street, 
New York. 

2, 


,° 


IT WILL INTEREST our readers to know of a new 
duplicator which has come to our attention for the 
reproduction of typewritten and handwritten matter 
and drawings. We understand some of the em- 
broidery shops are using duplicators of this kind for 
printing patterns and designs on piece work for sale, 
to be embroidered, and that many teachers are using 
this type of duplicator for handwritten or hand- 
lettered papers used in the schoolroom and for 
sewing cards and similar sketches. 

It is often desirable to place a design in outline, an 
instruction sheet, or some other detail of the drawing 
lesson, before each pupil. Obviously it is not possible 
to prepare forty copies by hand. 

This copy-stamp makes it entirely easy and 
practical. Just make a single copy on the stencil, 
adjust it to the stamp, and in a moment the forty 
copies are ready. An advertisement of this device 
will be found on another page. 





ei @ | very “‘feel’’ of 
Whatman Drawing Papers in- 


vites the artist —the finished 
work more than justifies his 
confidence. Hot pressed, cold 
pressed or rough surfaces, you 
really should know them...mail 
six cents for samples...they’ll 


be sent you promptly. 
H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., Inc. 


7-11 Spruce Street 
New York City 


a) WHATMAN 


Genuine Hand-Made 
DRAWING PAPERS 

















DRAWING GAMES 
by CELIA BERNSTEIN 


SPECIAL TEACHER OF DRAWING 
NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 




















A series of graded problems in figure, animal, 
object and illustrative drawing combining funda- 
mentals with free expression. 56 pp., 634 x 9'/g. 


PRICE: 50 CENTS, POSTPAID 


THE GODLOVE COMPANY, Publishers 
242 LAFAYETTE STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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School Arts Design and Drawing 


Collections for Schools and Teachers 





At $1.00 each 


Catalog No TITLE 

110 Animals in Decoration 

111 Birds in Decoration 

101 American Costume Design 
102 History of Costume Design 
105 Figure Drawing Simplified 
106 Holiday Cut-outs 

112 Human Figure in Decoration 
113 Landscape in Decoration 
107 Safety Posters 

104 Poster Panels 

103 Poster Work 

1i4 Ships in Decoration 

115 Trees in Decoration 


FOD Flush of the Dawn 


At $1.50 each 


og No. TITLE 


Catal 

151 Cement Craft Simplified 

152 Indian Decorative Design 
156 Old World Decorative Design 
155 Oriental Decorative Design 
153 School Posters 


SAC Selling Art to the Community 
MGR Magic Realm of the Arts 








At 75 cents each 
Catalog No TITLE 
753 Art of Lettering 
754 Bird in Art 
755 Birds in Pencil 
756 Decorative Tree Drawing 
761 Design Principles 
757 Gift Card Designing 
758 Object Drawing 
759 Pen and Ink Drawing 
760 Plant Form in Design 
762 Still Life Drawing 
763 Tree in Art 


At $3.00 each 
Catalog No. TITLE 
301 Art of the Book 
302 Commercial Art and Lettering 
303 Decorative Design 
304 Etchings and Block Prints 
305 Buildings and Exteriors 
306 Furniture and Interiors 
307 Novelties and Jewelry 
308 Lighting Fixtures and Iron Work 
309 Posters 
310 Sculpture and Pottery 








At 50 cents each 
Catalog No. TITLE 
501 Animal and Toy Drawing 
504 Easter 
509 Halloween 
511 Thanksgiving 
503 Christmas 
505 Flowers and Springtime 
510 Paper Work 
512 Washington and Lincoln 





School Arts Books for Teachers 


Catalog No. TITLI 

The Art Teacher $8.00 
AA Applied Art 6.00 
AG Art Ages 4.75 
SB Artist’s Scrap Book 7.50 


Catalog No. TITLE 

BB Bookbinding for Beginners $2.50 
CC Color Cement Handicraft 5.00 
PFA Photography and Fine Arts 2.50 
SYS Symbolism for Artists 4.50 











Orders for the above may be obtained from the following 


The School Arts Magazine 642A Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Chicago. Practical Drawing Co. 

1315 South Michigan Boulevard. 
Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisc. Eau Claire Book and 

Stationery Co. 

Lansing, Mich. Michigan School Service 

312-314 N. Grand Ave. 

Minneapolis, Minn. nage apolis School 

Supply Co., 800-16 Ave., be 


Sioux Falls, S.D. Sioux Falls Book & 
Stationery Co. 

Milwaukee, Wisc. Wisconsin School 
Service, 3102 Cherry St. 

Clearfield, Penn. Kurtz Bros. 

Omaha, Neb. Omaha School Supply Co. 
1113 Nicholas St. 

Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City School 
Supply Co., 1214 W. 9th St. 

















Your remittance should be enclosed with your order 
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